AT         THE         MENIN-GAT    E

the central arch into the lofty hall they had it almost
to themselves.

"Ah! There they are/' said John's father, in a
hushed tone, as his eye alighted on the long columns
of names, carved in thin capital letters on the stone
of the walls.

He took off his hat in salute to the dead. Young
John copied him, and thought what a draughty place
it was.

" Sixty thousand names there," his father went on,
" Just names, now. All of them in unknown graves.
But for luck I might have been on that wall. Better
men than I ever was are/'

He walked over to one of the slabs and began
reading aloud the names, one by one. Young John
was aghast. Surely his father did not intend going
through the whole sixty thousand. It would occupy
all night. The thought plunged him into despair.

But it did not prove so bad as all that. After a
while John's father began to pick out here and there
from the alphabetical lists names he thought he knew.

"Here, look," he said, pointing to one. "The
first time I went over the top that chap was next to
me. We kept together all day. It was his first go,
too. Both of us scared to death. But neither of us
got a scratch. . . . Last ever seen of him was at
Passchendaele. He was drowning in twelve feet of
mud in a shell crater, . . . I'm glad I wasn't there
to see it."

" Can I put my cap on ? " said young John. " I'm
feeling terribly cold."

" All right," replied his father. But he still kept
his own hat in his hand.

^ After that they walked round the Memorial several
times, John's father feasting his eyes upon it from
different vantage points, the bridge, the bastion, and
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